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ABSTRACT , . 

Recognizing the need to evaluate traditional methods 

of providing career information, this report reviews: (1) career 

exploration .instructional materials, (2) research on career 
exploration programs, and (3) ether innovative career exploration 
programs. Materials reviewed include handbooks, films, resource 
guides, and simulation kits. Also reviewed is information on 
decision- making experiences, gaming, the cluster concept, mobile 
units, and learning resource centers. (JS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Numerous publications about students plus personal 
experiences with students have provided the rationale for 
this paper. Many youths seem to have low aspirations, poor 
self-concepts, and weak motivation. Knowledge of education, 
commerce, and industry is apparently lacking. These 
deficiencies plus the virtual elimination of the traditional 
method of gaining experience present an ever-widening gap 
between the student and the world of work. 

Various methods of conducting career exploration 
courses have been proposed. New materials are currently 
being developed to aid students in broadening their 
occupational repertoire in the period of cybernation and 
automation. The research, however, is limited and there 
exists a need for further studies of career exploration 
programs. 

Hansen suggests that present career exploration 
practices in the schools have not kept pace with theoretical 
developments. Traditional methods of providing career 
information (occupational information units, career days, 
etc.) need to be evaluated and possibly replaced by a 
sequential program, K-12. Hansen's suggestions are based 
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on changes in vocational development theory* the nature of 
work and its meaning to the individual, and new information 
retrieval technology. The following are suggested 
examples of experiences that may be included in a career 
exploration programs (1) decision-making experiences, 

(2) industrial and education visits, (3) counseling, 

(4) career games, (5) simulated decision-making experiences, 
(One of the latest references on Simula’* ion is the 
annotated bibliography on simulation compiled by the staff 
on the Simulation Systems Program Teaching Research.)^- 
(6) periodic visits to career guidance centers, (7) periodic 
career conferences, (8) day-on-the-job, (9) reinforcement 
models, (10) staff career specialities, and (11) a student 
career log.^ 

In this paper, information related to Career 
Exploration Instructional Materials, Research on Career 
Exploration Programs , and Other Innovative Career 
Exploration Programs is reported. 

CAREER EXPLORATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

A survey and an evaluation of occupational 

Ipaul A. Twelker, ed. , Instructional Simulation 
Systems ( Corvallis, Oregon: Continuing Education Publi- 

cations, 1969), 285 pp. 

2 

Lorraine S. Hansen, "Theory Into Practice: A 

Practitioner Looks at Career Guidance in the School 
Curriculum, " The Vocational Guidance Quarterly , Volume 16, 
No, 2 (December, 1967), 97-103. 
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information available to students in grades three through 
eight were undertaken in Atlanta, Georgia, recently. Nine 
libraries were randomly selected which represented 
various socio-economic levels. A preponderance of 
ocuapational information materials was available to students 
at the third grade reading level. The amount of materials 
tapered off in both directions from the third grade 
with relatively little material available to the upper 
elementary grades. 

Goods on concluded that 

this suggests that the child approaching high 
school when certain curricular choices must be 
made on the basis of future career plans, has 
less information available at his heading level 
than he had at a younger age. 3 

Another important finding was that many occupations in 

which materials are available have been changed or 

eliminated and in many cases materials are inappropriate 

for youth of certain socio-economic levels. 

Before a decision is made to utilize certain 
occupational information, five basic questions should be 
asked. (1) When was the information copyrighted? (2) Where 
is the information applicable? (Does it apply to a small 
geographical region or to certain companies only?) (3) Who 
wrote the material? (What are the author's qualifications 

3 

Sylvia Goodson, “Occupational Information Materials 
in Selected Elementary and Middle Schools," Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly , Volume 17 (December, 1968), 131. 
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and biases?) (4) Why was the material developed? (Is it 

for entertainment or promotional purposes?) (5) How were 

the facts collected a? presented? (Is the work a summary 

A 

or igrorance or is it a scholarly collection of facts?) 

These questions should be asked because of the. 
importance of occupational information to the student. 

Occupational information can enrich a junior 
high school pupil's general experience and arouse 
his awareness of the world around him. It can 
increase his motivation and influence his 
education plan. To serve these purposes, the 
information must have personal meaning to him, 
helping him to get a clearer picture of himself 
and of his opportunities, here and now as x/ell 
as in the future. 

The survey reported by Goodson consisted of materials 
available in libraries rather than materials on the market. 
This researcher's investigations reveal numerous sources 
and varieties of career exploration materials currently 
available or being developed. This section is concerned 
with career exploration material related to the following 
categories: guidebooks and handbooks, films and videotapes, 

computer based materials, simulation and gaming, microfilm 
and microfiche, and resource guides. 



Robert Hoppock, Occupational Information. Where to 
Get It and How to Use It in Counseling and in Teaching 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967), p.45. 

^Blanche B. Paulson, "The Use of Occupational Infor- 
mation for the Junior High School Age Group," Vocational 
Guidance and Career Development , eds., H. J. Peters and 
J. C. Hansen (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1966). 

pp. 207-208. 
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